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to join the Territorial Army, and in particular deplores the 
sanction given by the Minister of War to such pressure as con- 
stituting a step toward an indirect complusion to military 
service. 

"Resolved, That this meeting protests against alarmist 
attempts to force the government into unnecessary increases 
of naval expenditure, and in particular against incurring heavy 
charges in building ships of one particular type, as at once an 
obstacle to the pursuance of a peaceful and unaggressive 
foreign policy and an insuperable hindrance to domestic 
reform." 

... In Germany military service begins at the age of 
seventeen and ends at forty-five. Actual service begins 
at twenty. No man liable to serve can leave home for 
forty-eight hours without informing the police of the 
change of address, and special permission has to be 
granted to quit the country even for a week-end. 

. . . During the recent debate on the army estimates 
in the House of Commons, Sir Ivor Herbert, a Labor 
Member, declared that " the cry for a reduction of arma- 
ments, both in the House and outside, was even more 
insistent to-day than it was in 1906," when " the Govern- 
ment did make one spasmodic effort towards virtue by 
reducing the army estimates substantially." 

. . . Under the title of " Patriot Dole," the Friend of 
Honolulu has this to say of Charles P. Dole, a member 
of the Board of Directors of the American Peace Society, 
now on a visit to Hawaii : " Hawaii already knows one 
of these in the person of its chief citizen. It is glad to 
welcome another, Rev. Charles Fletcher Dole, D. D., of 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. Dr. Dole, or, as he prefers 
to be called, Mr. Dole, is best known to his fellow-country- 
men through his books on American citizenship. These 
have gone into many schools and have taught the chil- 
dren the ideals of the nation. Mr. Dole is also the 
president of Boston's Twentieth Century Club, a fascin- 
ating company of 'cranks,' that is, artificers of to- 
morrow's civilization. As an advocate of world peace 
also Mr. Dole is familiarly known to many of the workers 
in this mighty movement. He will find much to love in 
our Hawaiian life, and we shall find much to call out our 
aloha for him as we come to know him face to face." 

... At the Michigan Peace Oratorical Contest held 
at University Hall, Ann Arbor, Friday, March 26, the 
Michigan University debater, Mr. A. H. Reynolds, was 
declared the winner and received the first prize of $75. 
A. A. Odium of Hillsdale College won the second prize 
of $50. Mr. Reynolds will represent Michigan at the 
Interstate Peace Contest at Chicago at the time of the 
National Peace Congress. A Michigan Peace Oratorical 
Association was formed at Ann Arbor at the time of the 
contest, with an Executive Committee consisting of Dean 
Harvey of Hillsdale College, Professor Schomberger of 
Olivet College, Professor Woolbert of Albion, Professor 
Blaisdell of Michigan Agricultural College, and Professor 
T. C. Trueblood and Mr. Hollister of Michigan Uni- 
versity. 

. . . The International Peace Festival held under the 
auspices of the Peace Society of the City of New York, 
March 24, was a great success. Carnegie Hall was well 
filled. Mr. Carnegie presided and made an address. 
An address was also made by Wu Ting Fang, the Chi- 
nese Minister. The music, given by representatives of 
different nations, was fine. 



The Causes of International Illwill and 
War in Our Day. 

Address of Hon. Elihu Root, ex-Secretary of State, at the dinner 

given in his honor by the Peace Society of the City of 

New York, in the Hotel Astor, New York, February 26. 

It seems to me, my friends, that the Peace Society, in 
asking me to dine with them, has gathered here all the 
evidences, all the proofs, the demonstration of what it is 
worth to preserve peace, the faces of my old home, the 
dear old friends of a lifetime, the children of many a 
friend who has passed away during my absence from 
New York, — all this that I see about me is what makes 
it worth while that peace shall be preserved, — the charm 
and grace of life, the joy of living, the virtues, the beauty, 
the nobility, preserved, defended and continued by this 
modern civilization which substitutes peace for war. 
We have passed in the development of modern society 
far from those old days when men fought for the mere 
joy of fighting. Except here and there an individual 
and here and there a half-savage community, no one 
now makes war for the love of war. 

But there are causes of war, and I am going to take 
occasion, in having you here, — so many of you who have 
not long beards and gray or bald heads, and therefore do 
not belong properly to a peace society [laughter], — I am 
going to take occasion, in having you here, to suggest 
some missionary work in the interests of the society 
which is giving this dinner, and which it seems to me my 
old friends have overlooked and evaded. 

The work of a peace society, and the work of peace- 
loving men and women, the work of all those who love 
home, who desire that mankind shall be enlarged in 
intelligence and in moral vision, of all those who desire 
to see science and art, and the graces of life, and sweet 
charity, and the love of mankind for one another, continue 
and grow among men, — their work is to aid, not by 
great demonstration, but by that quiet, that resistless 
influence which, among great bodies of men, makes up 
the tendency of mankind, and in the long process of the 
years moves men from savagery and brutality to peace 
and brotherhood. [Applause.] It rests with the army 
and the navy to make aggression and injustice unprofit- 
able and unattractive. It rests with you and with me, 
with every woman withal who is struggling for the 
right of suffrage, to exercise the powers that God has 
already placed in her hands, with every man in the exer- 
cise of his duties, political and social, to move the con- 
ceptions of an honorable life away from the old ideas of 
savagery towards the new ideas of civilization, of human- 
ity, that in their progress gradually approximate to the 
supreme idea of Christianity. [Applause.] 

Peace can never be except as it is founded upon justice. 
[Applause.] It rests with us in our own country to see 
to it that the idea of justice prevails, and prevails against 
the declamation of the demagogue, against the interested 
exhortation of the politician, against the hot temper of 
the thoughtless and of the inconsiderate. If we would 
have peace, it is not enough to cry " Peace, peace ! " It 
is essential that we should promote and insist upon the 
willingness of our country to do justice to all countries of 
the earth. [Tremendous applause.] In the exercise 
of those duties in which the Ambassadors of Great 
Britain, of Brazil and of Japan have played so great a 
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part in the last few years in Washington, the great 
obstacle to the doing of things which make for peace has 
been not the wish of the diplomatist, not the policy of 
the government, but it has been the inconsiderate and 
thoughtless unwillingness of the great body of the people 
of the respective countries to stand behind the man who 
was willing, for the sake of peace and justice, to make 
fair concessions. [Applause.] 

There is a peculiar situation created when a diplomatic 
question arises between two countries. It is the duty of 
the diplomatic representatives to argue each the cause of 
his own country; he cannot turn his back upon an 
opponent in that friendly contest and state to his coun- 
trymen the weakness of his own position and the strength 
of the other side's position ; and it is one of the great 
difficulties of peace-making and peace-keeping that the 
orators, the politicians, the stump speakers, aye, often the 
clergymen of each country, press and insist upon the ex- 
treme view of their own country, and impress upon the 
minds of the great masses of people who have not studied 
the question, the idea that all right is upon one side and 
all wrong upon the other side. [Applause.] If you 
would help to make and keep peace, stand behind the 
men who are in the responsible positions of government, 
ready to recognize the fact that there is some right on 
the other side. [Applause.] 

There is one other thing that you should recognize 
and lay great weight upon. War comes to-day as the 
result either of actual or threatened wrong by one coun- 
try to another, or as the result of a suspicion by one 
country that another intends to do it wrong, and upon 
that suspicion instinct leads the country that suspects the 
attack to attack first, or, from bitterness of feeling, de- 
pendent in no degree whatever upon substantial questions 
of difference, and that bitterness of feeling leads to the 
suspicion, and the suspicion in the minds of those who 
suspect and who entertain the bitter feeling is justification 
for war. It is their justification to themselves. The least 
of these three causes of war is actual injustice. There 
are to-day acts of injustice being perpetrated by one 
country upon another ; there are several situations in the 
world to-day where there is gross injustice being done. 
I will not mention them, because it would do more harm 
than good, but they are few enough. By far the greatest 
cause of war is that suspicion of injustice threatened and 
intended which comes from exasperated feeling. Now 
feeling, the feeling which makes a nation willing to go 
to war with another, makes real causes of difference of 
no consequence. If the people of two countries want to 
fight, they will find an excuse, a pretext ; will find what 
seems to them sufficient cause in anything. Questions 
which can be disposed of without the slightest difficulty 
between countries really friendly are insoluble between 
countries really unfriendly. And the feelings between 
the peoples of different countries are the products of the 
acts and the words of the peoples of the countries them- 
selves, not of their governments. Insult, contemptuous 
treatment, bad manners, arrogant and provincial assertion 
of superiority are the chief causes of war to-day. 

In this country of ours we are far from free from being 
guilty of all those great causes of war. [Applause.] The 
gentlemen who introduced into the Legislature of Cali- 
fornia, Montana and Nevada the legislation regarding 
the treatment of the Japanese in those States doubtless 



had no conception of the fact that they were doing to 
that great nation of gentlemen, of soldiers, of scholars, 
of scientists, of statesmen, — a nation worthy of challeng- 
ing and receiving the respect, the honor and the homage 
of mankind, — an injury, by insult, that would bring on 
private war in any private relation in our own country. 
[Applause.] Thank heaven the wiser heads and the 
sounder hearts, instructed and enlightened upon the true 
nature of the proceeding, prevailed and overcame the 
inconsiderate and thoughtless. [Applause.] There are 
no two men in this room to-night who cannot bring on 
private war between themselves by an insult without any 
cause or reason, and it is so with the nations, for national 
pride, national sensitiveness, sense of national honor, are 
more keenly alive to insult than can be the case with any 
individual. But a few days ago a member of the House 
of Representatives, with no other apparent purpose than 
to make himself prominent by an attack upon an Ameri- 
can, charged upon the Chief Magistrate of the little 
Republic of Panama a fraudulent conspiracy with regard 
to a contract under negotiation by the government of 
that country regarding the forests of Panama. All 
Panama was instantly alive with just indignation. This 
insult was felt all the more keenly because we, with our 
ninety millions of people and our great navy and army, 
presented an overwhelming and irresistible force in com- 
parison with the little Republic whose sovereignty we 
are bound, trebly bound, in honor to maintain and 
respect. [Applause.] 

These are the things that make for war, and if you 
would make for peace you will frown upon them, con- 
demn them, ostracize and punish by all social penalties 
the men who are guilty of them, until it is understood 
and felt that an insult to a friendly foreign power is a 
disgrace to the insulter, upon a level with the crimes that 
we denounce and for which we inflict disgraceful punish- 
ment by law. [Applause.] 

Two-thirds of the suspicion, the dislike, the distrust, 
with which our country was regarded by the people of 
South America was the result of the arrogant and con- 
temptuous bearing of Americans, of people of the United 
States, toward those gentle, polite, sensitive, imaginative, 
delightful people. [Applause.] Mr. Choate has alluded 
to my visit there, to the generous, magnanimous hospi- 
tality that they have inherited from their ancestors of 
Spain and Portugal. They open wide the gateways of 
their land and their hearts to a message of courtesy and 
kindly consideration. [Applause.] No questions existed 
before to be settled, no serious questions have been settled, 
but the difference between the feeling, the attitude of 
the people of Latin America and our Republic to-day 
from what it was four years ago is the result of the con- 
spicuous substitution of the treatment that one gentleman 
owes to another for the treatment that one blackguard 
pays to another. [Applause.] 

Now this is a subject for you to deal with. The gov- 
ernment cannot reach it. Laws cannot control it. Public 
opinion, public sentiment, must deal with it, and when 
the public opinion has risen to that height all over the 
world that the peoples of every country treat the peoples 
of every other country with that human kindness that 
binds home communities together, you will see an end of 
war [applause], and not until then. 

But, my friends, it becomes less and less necessary to 
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preach peace. We have not reached ideal perfection 
yet, far from it ; but the way to judge of conditions in 
this world is not by comparing them with the standard 
of ideal perfection; it is by comparing the conditions 
to-day with the conditions of the past, and noting, not 
what we can do to-day. If we note that alone, we must 
be discouraged ; if we note that alone, we must be con- 
vinced of tiie desperate selfishness, the injustice, the 
cruelty cf mankind; but if we compare the conditions of 
to-day w'th the conditions of yesterday, and the last 
decade, and the last generation, and the last century, and 
centuries before, no one can fail to see that in all those 
qualities of the human heart which make the difference 
between cruel and brutal war and kindly peace, the civil- 
ized world is steadily and surely advancing day by day. 
[Applause.] No one can fail to see that the continuous 
and unswerving tendency of human development is 
towards peace and the love of mankind. 

My friends, if all men could feel towards each other 
as I feel towards you to-night, the Peace Society might 
well disband. [Prolonged applause.] 



The Influence of Peace Power upon 
History. 

BY DB. WILLIAM I. HULL, PBOFESSOB OB HISTOBT IN 
SWABTHMOBE COLLEGE. 

A paper read at the annual meeting of the History Teachers 

Association of the Middle States and Maryland, held 

at the University of Pennsylvania March 13, 1909. 

Capt. Alfred Thayer Mahan of the United States Navy, 
and member of the first Peace Conference at The Hague, 
has written a book which the English-speaking world, in 
its lighter moments of ease, greatly loves to read. This 
book is a glorification of the part played in history by 
the British and American navies, and is entitled "The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History." I am informed 
that it has been reprinted twenty times within nineteen 
years. It is true, as some advertising pages in its back 
proclaim, that the War and Navy Departments of the 
United States government purchased one large impres- 
sion of it for use in the libraries of our army and navy, 
and that the British government supplied copies of it to 
the cruising ships of the Royal Navy ; but it is also true 
that the student of history and the general reader, although 
not entirely agreeing with the British Admiral Tryon's 
verdict that "it is the best thing ever written," have 
nevertheless accorded it a splendid market. 

Captain Mahan has, accordingly, achieved fame, fortune 
and high position. So did Prince Metternich ; and, like 
Metternich, Captain Mahan is also a reactionary. It is 
true that as the servant of a government of the people, 
by the people and for the people, on the eve of the 
twentieth century, Captain Mahan has not had the golden 
opportunity for political reaction which was afforded the 
Austrian minister in the palmy days of the Holy Alliance ; 
but in his day and in his way he has proved worthy of 
his Old World prototype. 

For example: as a delegate of the United States 
government to the first Peace Conference at The Hague, 
in the year that his glorification of sea power reached its 
fifteenth impression, he was permitted to cast the vote of 
the United States delegation against the prohibition of 



the use of projectiles, the object of which is the diffusion 
of asphyxiating or deleterious gases. The American and 
the British votes were the only negative ones cast against 
this humane and progressive prohibition, which was 
adopted by the twenty-four other delegations present. 
At the second Hague Conference the British government 
gave in its adhesion to this prohibition, and the Latin 
American Republics, then represented for the first time, 
did the same. Thus, thanks to Captain Mahan's action 
in 1899 and his continued influence in United States 
naval circles in 1907, our country stands alone among the 
world's forty-six powers on the reactionary and inhuman 
side of the question of asphyxiating projectiles. 

Again, in the first Hague Conference Captain Mahan 
joined forces with his army colleague, Capt. William 
Crozier, to cast the United States' vote against the 
prohibition of the use of "dum-dum" bullets, which had 
earned the reputation of inflicting jagged and unneces- 
sarily cruel wounds. On this occasion the British and 
Portuguese delegations were the only others of the 
twenty- six present which cast negative votes, and of 
these the British government had the interest of the 
inventor and proprietor in defending the obnoxious 
bullets. At the second Conference the British and 
Portuguese governments yielded to the enlightened 
public opinion of the civilized world and gave in their 
adhesion to the prohibition of 1899, and the Latin 
American Republics did the same ; but the United States 
government still stands by its guns, or bullets, or Captain 
Mahan. Thus, although " dum-dum " bullets were origi- 
nally British chestnuts, and although they have been 
pronounced worm-eaten by the British themselves, our 
United States government, thanks Jargely to Captain 
Mahan's reactionary principles, still insists on pulling 
them out of the fire. Prince Metternich, intent on pluck- 
ing the princely power of the old regime from the ashes 
of the French Revolution's conflagration and opposing it 
to the rising tide of popular sovereignty, would have had 
a warm feeling of fellowship with our American Captain's 
opposition of asphyxiating gases and " dum-dum " bullets 
to the twentieth century's rising tide of humanity and 
justice towards every member of the family of nations. 

Again, Captain Mahan is one of the chief leaders in 
that coterie of promoters of a big navy, some of whom 
insist that this country shall have peace at any price, no 
matter how many billions we may have to expend on 
" Dreadnoughts," or how many wars we may have to 
fight to retain and protect it. But the new-born and 
singular doctrine of some of these promotors, that enor- 
mously and indefinitely increasing armaments is the best 
way to insure international arbitration, is frankly rejected 
by Captain Mahan, whose naval commission has recently 
published as axiomatic the assertion that there should be 
on check or change of method in expanding from a state 
of peace to a state of war. For " this is not militarism," 
the commission argues, " it is a simple business principle 
based upon the fact that success in war is the only return 
the people and the nation can get from the investment 
of many millions in the building and maintenance of a 
great navy." 

Fortunately, this distinguished naval officer of ours 
was not permitted to lay his frosty hand upon the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration established in 1899 by such 
truly American representatives as Andrew D. White and 



